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Religious Liberty—Documentary, 


Catholic Nationalism in Argentina 


George Doherty, a “lifelong practicing” American 
Catholic, who has lived for some time in Argentina, sharp- 
ly criticizes Argentine nationalism in Harpers’ Magazine 
for January. The present nationalist government, he says, 
is not the product of any foreign influence. Its foreign 
policy is essentially that of its predecessor though its 
“motivation . .. was radically changed. . . . Motives of 
international opportunism . . . were replaced by a dog- 
matic ‘Christian’ nationalism given expression by men who 
consider that they are purging Argentine culture and 
political life of anti-Christian, anti-Argentine ideals.” 
Most of them are active Catholics who claim to be advo- 
cating a specifically Catholic ideal for political society. 
Actually, . . . their political ideal is pagan and anti-Cath- 
olic.” They tried to bring about both a nationalist revolu- 
tion and a revival of Argentine Catholicism. 

The latter, Mr. Doherty comments, was needed. Argen- 
tine women were religious but “the vast majority of men 
were freethinkers . . . inclined to be anti-clerical. . . . Prac- 
ticing Catholics are still, strictly speaking, a minority in 
Argentina.” 

As proof of this, the writer cites an unpublished survey 
of Buenos Aires, made by the Catholic Archdiocese in 1943: 
only 13 per cent of the people go to mass regularly and 
seven per cent more go irregularly. Sixty per cent are 
“nominal Catholics” but do not attend mass; “very few 
even ‘die in the Church.’” The percentage is probably 
smaller in the rest of the country. 

Most of the nationalist intellectuals consider the idea 
of personal liberty embodied in the American Bill of 
Rights “incompatible with a Christian civil society.” They 
aim to eliminate “these non-Spanish liberal elements from 
Argentine politics and culture” and to restore the authori- 
tarian Spanish tradition. They are also “heavily influ- 
enced” by Fascism. 

Their “new ‘Christian’ society . . . would include . . 
an active ministerial service rendered the Church by the 
state, which would put all its temporal resources, includ- 
ing force, at the command of the Church for the suppres- 
sion of religious error.” They also believe that “in its 
own purely temporal civil business the state must be 
guided by the religious power because the latter has ‘all 
knowledge, human and divine.’” This idea, however, Mr. 


1For earlier issues of “Religious Liberty—Documentary,” see 
INFORMATION SERVICE for November 28, 1942; January 30, and 
June 12, 1943; and April 8, 1944. 


Doherty insists, was never “accepted by responsible Cath- 
olic opinion or authority ... at any time.” 

The nationalists assume that the only right of the people 
as a whole is to give “tacit approval” of the government. 
They argue that this “facist-type society” is “essentially” 
Christian. The use of violence by the government is, 
they think, “punishment for sin, the state acting as the 
agent of God.” The rights of freedom of press, speech 
and worship have not been clearly detined at any point. 
Anti-Semitism is rife among the nationalists. The revolu- 
tion of June 4, 1943, gave them their first opportunity to 
put their political theory into practice. An arrangement 
was soon worked out by which the nationalists provided 
the ideas, “the army the necessary force.” 


The educational system has been reorganized under the 
new government. New officers were appointed to the 
universities and the faculties were purged of dissenters. 
On March 28, 1944, all the primary school teachers were 
suspended. When this was lifted many were permanently 
removed. In December, 1943, the teaching of the Cath- 
olic religion was restored in the schools; moral instruction 
might be given to children of other faiths. The teachers 
of religion were named by the government and approved 
by the Church. Both the government and the Church 
approved the programs and texts. Parents who desired 
exemption for their children had to “appear in person and 
sign a special roll.” As a result of this pressure, in Buenos 
Aires 97 per cent of all students were enrolled in the 
religious classes though 20 per cent of the population are 
“not even nominally Catholic.” Its worst aspect, the 
writer thinks, is the fact that “the teaching of the Cath- 
olic religion will be linked with indoctrination in the politi- 
cal philosophy of nationalism.” 


The anti-democratic elements in Argentine nationalism, 
are, Mr. Doherty insists, “irreconcilable” with the Cath- 
olic religion and “the most authoritative Catholic political 
philosophy, that of St. Thomas Aquinas.” The contempt 
of the nationalists for the “masses” is “incompatible with 
... the Christian doctrine of man.” There is no “real 
clite” in Argentina “in the sense of a potential governing 
class, ... nor are there elements of one.” Those who took 
power in 1943 had had little or no administrative experi- 
ence. “. .. Their basic claim to the right to govern lay in 
the possession of force... .” 


Argentine nationalism, then, rests on “reactionary 
Spanish political tradition.” But “the hope of bringing the 
world back to Christ rests in part on the jettisoning of 
political baggage that conceals the-face of Christianity 
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from the modern world.” In this connection the writer 
— Maritain’s philosophy of “the new Christen- 
om. 

It is this ideal “which inspires most Catholics who are 
trying to contribute as Catholics to the reconstruction of 
civil society” in some European countries and in the 
United States. In Argentina a small minority, led by 
Bishop de Andrea of Temnos and the editors of the re- 
views, Orden Christiano and Tiempos Nuevos support 
this ideal. 


Mr. Doherty also has an article on the same subject in 
the Catholic weekly Commonweal of January 12. He 
comments in that magazine that the prestige of the anti- 
clericals has increased with the masses of the people. ‘“Un- 
less things change, Argentina will provide another tragic 
instance where Catholics have lent their weight to forces 
which are in fact destructive of characteristically Christian 
values.” 


Argentine Bishops’ Pastoral Letter 


On January 25, according to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, of January 27, Cardinal Copello of Argentina, 
six archbishops and fifteen bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church issued a pastoral letter, saying in part: “It is a 
proved fact that in all Latin America Protestant sects are 
attempting to conquer it spiritually through a surprise 
campaign. . . . At the present time there is a visible re- 
crudescence, organically renewed, of campaigns being 
carried out by those who might be called Protestant mis- 
sionaries for the purpose of obtaining converts from 
among the Catholic population of our country. The 
audacity of this attack is such that it is public and notori- 
ous knowledge that Protestant missionaries and pastors 
preach and proclaim the most absolute religious liberty, 
invoking our constitution. 

“Therefore we have the right to oppose this proselytiz- 
ing Protestant work which attacks and mutilates the unity 
of the Church and seeks to separate from her those who 
have been baptized into the Catholic Church in a Catholic 
country.” 

The Argentine hierarchy recognized the right of Protes- 
tants to freedom of worship but not to carry on missionary 
work among Catholics. The letter exhorted the clergy 
to remind their faithful frequently that they are “pro- 
hibited from sending their children to Protestant schools ; 
that Catholic teachers are forbidden to cooperate by teach- 
ing in such schools, and that every one is forbidden to 
read Protestant publications or attend Protestant confer- 
ences and lectures.” 

The letter also forbade Catholics to take part in the 
activities of the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A. which “under 
an appearance of sincere love toward our youth, .. . are 
simultaneously engaged in undermining their faith.” 
Those who contribute to the Salvation Army are likewise 
“assisting in the spreading of false doctrines.” 

It is reported that in Buenos Aires the Y.M.C.A. has 
more than 6,000 members, the great majority of whom 
are Catholics. About three-fifths of the members of the 
Y.W.C.A. are Catholics. 


Religious Liberty in Mexico 


Archbishop Martinez of Mexico issued a pastoral let- 
ter on. November 20 in which, according to an editorial 
in Inter-American for January, he said in part: “consider- 
ing the intense propaganda carried on by Protestants all 


over the Republic with perfect organization and powerful 
monetary backing, we, in the name of Jesus, invite you 
from the bottom of our hearts to work with all your 
strength to defend your faith.” Two days later there 
were posters “all over Mexico City” asking Catholics to 
boycott organizations “said to be helping Protestantism,” 
including the Y.M.C.A., Palmolive Soap Corporation and 
Radio Continental Broadcasting Network. In many 
small shops and “on the doors of homes throughout the 
city there appeared signs reading: ‘This is a Catholic 
home. We reject Protestant propaganda.’ ” 

This attack aroused “the traditional enemies of the 
Church, the Freemasons.” Two lodges which had been 
separated for twelve years reunited “to fight back.” The 
meeting was attended by the leading Mexican Masons, 
including four ex-Presidents, as well as leading officials. 
They decided “(1) to ask the authorities for a declaration 
on the attitude of provocation contained in the pastoral 
letter; (2) to sue the Archbishop before the Attorney 
General for violation of constitutional guarantees and for 
incitation to disrupt public order.” 

The Archbishop then condemned the boycott as “unjust” 
and “inadvisable” and exhorted Catholics “to accept no 
initiative in this crusade for the defense of the faith with- 
out consulting the ecclesiastical authority, since by not 
doing so they are exposed to committing indiscretions and 
injustices which prejudice the interests of the Church and 
can even be converted into instruments of action foreign 
to their religion and even opposed to it.”” The Protestant 
“invasion,” he said, is “ ‘not that of an enemy to be feared,’ 
but one that injures religious unity in Mexico.” (Religious 
News Service, January 9.) 

Protestant groups responded sharply, according to 
Inter-American. The Mexican Baptists replied that they 
were self-supporting. Such proclamations, they said, “can 
only result in a destruction of Mexican unity.” A Meth- 
odist leader commented similarly, adding that “Catholics 
would be responsible for any violence resulting from the 
pastoral letter.” 

Religious News Service for January 29 reported that at 
the Methodist conference of Central Mexico the decision 
was reached to “declare the motives of the Methodist 
church to all the nation.” Twenty-two Protestant ministers 
declared in a manifesto, which has been widely distributed: 
“The evangelical church is not pleading for tolerance, but 
exercising a legitimate right... .” 

The /nter-American editorial comments that there have 
been “signs of a systematic campaign” against Protestants 
for some time. Until recently the now outlawed Sinar- 
quista movement has led the active opposition to Protes- 
tantism. A Catholic Committee was organized for this 
purpose in October with “the blessing of Archbishop 
Martinez.” 

Freedom of religion is guaranteed by the Mexican Con- 
stitution. But this, the editor says, is difficult to enforce 
in remote sections where there are only a few Protestants. 
Last June in Jalapa de Diaz, Oaxaca, the people of the 
community, “prodded by a priest from a_ neighboring 
town,” destroyed the contents of the Evangelical Church 
and drove the Protestants into the mountains. David G. 
Ruesga, Evangelical Bishop of Mexico, sent a note of 
protest to the Attorney General of the Republic listing 
a number of such incidents. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Defense of the Revolution investigated 
conditions in some sections of the country. He reported, 
according to /nter-American, that “in many places local 
priests were the organizers of these anti-government, anti- 
Protestant groups.” 
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“By mid-December the general situation had reached 
a tense stalemate, and religious peace seemed at the mercy 
of any incident.” 


The Roman Catholic side of the story, as it appears to 
American Catholics, is told in The Catholic Revival in 
Mexico, by Richard Pattee and the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Association for International Peace 
(1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.). 
Price 10 cents. This pamphlet is, naturally, mainly de- 
voted to Church-state relations in Mexico. ‘The Church in 
Mexico is, the writers say, “in plain truth the real social 
force in the country.” Indeed, “there is much truth” in 
the ironic comment of “one distinguished Mexican priest” 
that “the state was the persecuted rather than the 
Church.” There are “two schools of thought” on the at- 
titude the Church should take. One group, which “fought 
the state tooth and nail in the past” would “‘prefer a state 
of conflict” without compromise “on even minor points.” 
“Fortunately,” the writers comment, “there has risen up in 
the ranks of Catholic laity and clergy a new element which 
is much more conscious of the times and the conditions.” 
In general, “the Church in Mexico City finds itself in a 
better position than for many years.” Nevertheless the 
“anti-religious sentiment is ever latent.” “. .. With a re- 
markable periodicity, the religious question is dragged 
out and violent words are hurled at the clergy and hier- 
archy, even though it must be common knowledge that the 
Church would be the last agency to provoke civil strife.” 

The pamphlet includes a discussion of the intellectual 
revival among Mexican Catholics, of such organized 
movements as the political party Accion Nacional, the 
Sinarquista movement, Catholic Action in Mexico, Cath- 
olic opinion on international questions and the Church 
and the agrarian question. 


The Catholic Church in Occupied Holland 


The part played by the Roman Catholic Church in the 
resistance movement in Holland is told in the Catholic 
weekly America for February 3 by Rev. L. Bleijs of the 
Redemptorist Fathers. (See INFORMATION SERVICE for 
January 13 for the story of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and of the interfaith protests to the Nazi government.) In 
the early period of the war, resistance came “for the most 
part” from “small groups of underground workers.” At 
that time the Nazi authorities thought that the Dutch 
“could gradually be made into friends and allies.” So they 
used “slower and less sensational methods” at first than 
in other countries. When these failed, they tried “every 
forcible means, both human and inhuman,” to crush re- 
sistance. This also failed. 

Father Bleijs believes that the “inner power of resis- 
tance” was developed and guided “largely and decisively” 
by the spiritual leaders of the country. “. . . In its front 
line, both in the opinion of Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, stood the Catholic Bishops.” “Many years” before 
the occupation of Holland the Catholic Church there had 
denied the sacraments to “prominent” supporters of the 
Dutch Nazi movement. “After May, 1940, . . . ordinary 
membership in the movement or of any of its disguised 
branches was also forbidden.” The bishops refused to 
modify this position in spite of all the pressure that was 
brought on them. 

Guidance to the faithful was given “openly in pastoral 
letters.” In the spring of 1943 the pastoral letter said 
of the forcing of men into German war industries: “The 


limit has been reached.” It declared that “the orders of 
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the occupying power were contrary to the Fourth Com- 
mandment, which includes patriotism. The end of the 
letter brands the Nazi leader’s call to fight Bolshevism in 
defense of Christendom as a catchword and a lie.” Since 
these letters were read from the pulpit their messages were 
“widely circulated among the entire population.” The 
pastoral letters were usually followed by reprisals. “Fre- 
quently priests or important Catholic laymen were put into 
prison.” Equally effective “indirect guidance” was given 
through the Catholic clergy. Instructions were given them 
whenever new difficulties arose. Some bishops sent spe- 
cial couriers with written instructions; others gave them 
orally at conferences for the clergy. 

Father Bleijs concludes: “The outward opposition of 
the Netherlands to the Nazis . . . grew out of a Christian 
conception of life and the conviction that men have the 
right to live according to that conception in a free and 
independent national existence. That the people . . 
have realized the necessity of sacrificing all to maintain it 
is due in a very large part to the initial and uninterrupted 
guidance which they have received during the years of 
occupation from their courageous and uncompromising 
spiritual leaders.” 


The Birth Control Controversy 


Cornelius P. Trowbridge, an Episcopal rector and 
executive chairman of the National Clergymen’s Advisory 
Commission of the Planned Parenthood Federation, writes 
caustically in the New Republic of January 22 on Cath- 
olic opposition to the dissemination of birth control infor- 
mation. Catholic leaders “repeatedly” endeavor, he says, 
to prevent the giving of such information to those “whose 
religious views permit them to accept it” not only by pres- 
sure on tax-supported health services but on “every other 
channel through which it might pass.” 

In 1943 St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
quired every physician bringing patients to the hospital 
to sign a pledge: “I will not disseminate any birth control 
information and will not be a member of any group or 
organization which favors birth control or other eugenic 
activities at variance with Catholic morality. . . . I will 
live up to all the above agreement both in this hospital and 
in all my professional activities.” Refusal to sign the 
pledge meant resigning from the hospital staff—at a time 
when hospitals were “filled to capacity.” “More than a 
majority of the doctors” were not Catholics. 

In 1943 a state referendum on the proposal to amend 
the state law to permit the giving of birth control informa- 
tion was defeated in Massachusetts “largely because of 
the efforts of the Roman Catholic clergy.” Later men 
who had signed the petition for the referendum were dis- 
missed from the staffs of some Catholic hospitals. In 
Austin, Tex., a maternal health clinic was expelled from 
a hospital receiving county and municipal funds “because 
of Roman Catholic pressure.” In Paterson, N. J., physi- 
cians connected with the Planned Parenthood Center who 
were staff members of St. Joseph’s hospital, the largest 
in the city, were “peremptorily ordered to let the hospital 
know ‘whether or not you have severed your connection 
with the Birth Control Clinic or organization.’” This, 
however, was not “strictly enforced” because of “public 
protest.” 

Late in 1944 the Baltimore Y.W.C.A. and the state 
Planned Parenthood League agreed to hold a dinner meet- 
ing to discuss “the need for more adequate marriage- 
counseling services in their city.” The Y.W.C.A. was a 
member of the Community Chest though neither the 
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Planned Parenthood League League nor the Catholic 
agencies were. However, Archbishop Curley had an 
“honorary post in the war-fund drive” and had been as- 
sured that none of the member agencies was connected 
with the Planned Parenthood League. When he heard 
of the proposed dinner he threatened to resign unless 
it were cancelled. The Y.W.C.A. agreed to it “in 
face of the pressure for community harmony in wartime 
and its own desire to have the War Fund reach its goal.” 

In 1937 the El Paso, Tex., Central Council of Social 
Agencies invited the Moiher’s Health Center to join the 
Council. The 20 Catholic agencies threatened to resign 
en masse and finally did so in 1940. They remained out- 
side the Council for three years. In April, 1944, a repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Welfare Association asked to 
have the constitution of the Council rewritten. All his 
proposals were accepted except one “requiring compulsory 
registration of all cases with the Social Service Ex- 
change.” The reason for this proposal was thus ex- 
plained in the local newspaper: “to offset the implied ap- 
proval of a birth control agency in the Central Council, 
which would follow if Catholic agencies belonged to the 
same group, the clergy feel that all cases should be regis- 
tered so that Catholic agencies may contact Catholic cases 
at the Mother’s Health Center.” But this would have 
been, Mr. Trowbridge comments, “a basic violation of pro- 
fessional trust.” It was voted down by an overwhelming 
majority, and the president of the Council, a Catholic, re- 
signed at the Bishop’s request. 


Mr. Trowbridge does not question the right of Catholic 
leaders to “denounce birth control in the most vehement 
terms” or to demand that Catholics abstain from using 
its methods. But he asks: ‘‘What of the rights of the par- 
ents of some 28,000,000 non-Catholic American families 
who might like to make up their own minds on the sub- 
ject?” So far he says, there has been ‘‘a blank refusal” by 
the hierarchy to “acknowledge that non-Catholics have 
rights which should not be abridged by action of the 
Church, proper only in relation to its own members.” In 
one community, to be sure, it has been found possible to 
refer Catholic patients to “Catholic physicians able to in- 
struct in the Rhythm Method.” This may be “an imperfect 
solution,’ but Mr. Trowbridge considers it “an advance 
over... the undemocratic forms of community coercion 
. .. still widely in evidence.” 


Religious Persecution in Ireland 


At a London meeting of the Council of Christians and 
Jews, Archbishop Griffin, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, referred sharply to the persecution of 
Catholics in Northern Ireland. Protestant leaders de- 
nounced the accusation. But Catholic weeklies quoted 
the statements of Protestant leaders to the effect that 
practically all Catholics are disloyal and that Protestants 
should not employ Catholics. The Catholic Times of 
November 24, 1944, quoted from the Derry Journal of 
September 6, 1939, to the effect that skilled Catholic 
workers had been told to leave the shipyards “while it 
was safe and not to come back.” “In recent years,” says 
the Catholic Times, in Northern Ireland there have been 
“midnight raids on Catholic homes, mass arrests and in- 
ternment without trial.” Political districts, the magazine 
reports, are so divided that a minority of Protestants have 
a majority of votes; in ten of the eleven Council areas in 
County Tyrone, for instance, Catholics are in the majority. 
Yet in each one “there is a majority of Protestants in 
the Councils.” 


Some months ago charges of economic and social pres. 
sure, but not of illegal action by the police, were made 
against the Catholics in Eire. 
Economist of May 6, 1944, Professor D. L. Savory of the 
Queen’s University of Belfast complains of religious and 
“politico-economic pressure” against Protestants there, 
He refers to the refusal to employ Protestants, to sell 
them land or shops and to allow them to share in the con- 
trol of public works or charitable organizations. The 
resolution of the Executive Committee of the County 
Monagham Protestant Association reads like some of the 
comments from the Catholic Times. Although Protes- 
tants are about a sixth of the population, it complains, 
“every position of importance in the county,” whether 
public or private, “has been given to Roman Catholics.” 


Catholicism in Our Largest Cities 


An analysis of the number of Catholics in our largest 
cities is reported by Most Rev. John F. Noll, Roman 
Catholic bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind., in the January is- 
sue of The Priest (Huntington, Ind.), a new Catholic 
magazine. Four-fifths of the Catholic population is “con- 
centrated in cities, chiefly north of the Mason and Dixon 
line and east of the Mississippi, which, on the average, 
are one-third Catholic.” Bishop Noll comments that he 
has taken house to house censuses in several cities of his 
diocese ; “in every instance one-third more Catholics were 
found than the pastors had been reporting.” 

Since Catholics are 80 per cent urban, he estimates that 
there are 20,000,000 Catholics in large towns and cities. 
Frank Bruce of the Bruce Publishing Company has re- 
cently prepared a chart showing the approximate per- 
centage of Catholics in the 50 largest cities. Total popu- 
lation figures were taken from the 1940 census, except for 
Seattle and Richmond, and the total Catholic population 
from figures submitted by the bishops or, in a few cases, 
by the diocesan superintendent of schools. ‘In thirty-five 
cities of the north Catholics average 32.4 per cent of the 
population.” In the fifteen Southern cities, except New 
Orleans, the proportion is smaller. It is estimated that 
the following cities have a Catholic population of 40 per 
cent or more: Boston, Mass. (74.3); New Orleans 
(66.0); Providence, R. I. (56.7); Syracuse, N. Y. 
(52.5) ; Jersey City, N. J. (52.2) ; Buffalo, N. Y. (52.0) ; 
Worcester, Mass. (49.0); Detroit, Mich. (46.2); St. 
Louis, Mo. (42.9) ; Chicago, III. (40.8). 

lf, says Bishop Noll, Catholics had been adequately 
organized “we probably would not have had so much 
difficulty with discrimination against our schools, which 
are truly public... . With the majority of our countrymen 
now committed to the idea that organized religion is un- 
necessary we may look forward to renewed efforts to tax 
our schools and rectories and convents if not our churches, 
particularly if our enemies work in an organized manner 
while we continue to remain woefully disorganized.” 


Forthcoming Issues 


Among the subjects to be discussed in forthcoming is- 
sues of this SERvicE are the following: the meaning of 
the Wallace-Jones controversy ; the Cleveland Conference 
on a Just and Durable Peace; the present status of con- 
scientious objectors ; the proceedings of the War and Re- 
conversion Congress of American Industry; pending fed- 
eral legislation ; and the proceedings of the recent Wash- 
ington Christian Unity Conference. 
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